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a man is free when he can resist his inclinations through reason; a man 
governed by his reason, by moral principles, is free. Why some men 
are lacking in moral principle, others not, the author does not undertake 
to explain; he accepts it as an inexplicable fact. And it is wiser to make 
this confession than to assume with Kant that the good will is a will 
chosen by a timeless, intelligible character. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Duty of Altruism. By Ray Madding McConnell. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1910. — pp. vi, 266. 

The problem which Dr. McConnell has set before himself in The Duty 
of Altruism is whether it is "possible to prove to the selfish man that 
altruism is right and rational." Right he defines in terms of what we 
should do well to call the idealistic theory, even though, in order to do so, 
we may have to alter our terminology at one or two other points. The 
application to conduct of the adjectives right and wrong is due to the 
presence of an ideal; the right is a form of the good, and the good means 
that which is adopted as an end by the will. That this position, with 
proper definitions, is identical with the view that moral judgments have 
their source in the emotions of approbation and disapprobation, is ex- 
plicitly recognized. The rational is defined — in accordance with a com- 
mon, but by no means universal, form of idealism — as being merely that 
mode of conduct leading to the end that appeals to desire. From these 
accounts of the fundamental terms Dr. McConnell believes it follows 
immediately that moral distinctions are absolutely subjective; so that 
it is sheer nonsense to say to another person, "You ought." For either 
he is actually pursuing the end in question, so that your "ought" is 
unnecessary; or else it does not appeal to him, in which case the "ought" 
is mere nonsense. The attempt to avoid this conclusion by asserting 
that the interests of the broadest egoism — which the author seems to 
assume is a universal characteristic of human nature — and of altruism 
are identical, is declared to be inadmissible, because such identity is in 
fact not complete. 

The conclusion derived from the above definition of right is fortified 
by a critique of the various theories that claim universal validity for the 
moral judgment. This critique occupies the greater part of the book. 
By implication, all egoistic theories, hedonistic or otherwise, are rejected, 
though they are not subjected to a special examination. Theological 
theories, the first to be studied, are condemned on grounds familiar to 
every one and now almost universally accepted. The chapter on meta- 
physical theories criticises the system of Kant, Schopenhauer's doctrine 
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of the disappearance of the illusion of individuality through sympathy, 
and the Hegelian doctrine of morality as obedience to the universal will. 
Its contents also represent nothing new, but, so far as Kant and Schopen- 
hauer are concerned, will be of use to the beginner in the history of ethics. 
The attempt to show that law or custom is the source of the distinction 
between right and wrong is met by the assertion that "when we shape 
our acts with reference to law and custom, we regard these as representing 
our own will, as representing what we should decide were we to take the 
trouble to investigate the matter in question." The principles of logic 
are declared to be equally impotent to give us a moral code which we 
should ever dream of acknowledging where it required anything not 
demanded by desire. As against Sidgwick, Fouillee, and G. E. Moore, 
it is urged that identity, equality, and contradiction are categories that 
get meaning only as applied to some content. But moral judgments 
get their contents from standards which have their source in desire or 
approbation. Again, psychological theories which claim to show — whether 
without or with the aid of the theory of evolution — how altruism has 
arisen in some men can do nothing towards showing that it is obligatory 
for all men. The same is true of any theory of evolutional ethics 
whatever, no matter how successful it may be in proving that the cosmic 
process is working towards the ultimate extinction of the purely egoistic 
members of the race. 

The majority of the author's criticisms seem to be, in the end, valid, 
though they too often fail to get the precise point of view of the writer 
criticised. Two matters, however, should not escape without mention. 
Dr. McConnell frequently uses the argument that a certain position must 
be false because it is incompatible with the fundamental principle ot 
what I have called the idealistic theory. But the only serious argument 
offered in behalf of idealism is that all alternative systems break down at 
some point. Hence his argument runs in a circle. Even more objection- 
able is the attitude which the author persistently takes towards meta- 
physical theories. "The metaphysical way of leading an egoist to become 
an altruist," he writes "denies the efficacy of a method entirely scientific 
and positive, that is, resting solely on the facts of experience." Again 
he writes: "We must refuse to draw upon the resources of an invisible, 
transcendental, metempirical world. A justifiable obligation for man 
must be grounded in the actual nature of man, in his actual constitution, 
in his actual goods and purposes, that is to say, in his actual human will.', 
Such crude statements are not calculated to advance the cause of empirical 
ethics among thoughtful students. The two ablest representatives of 
metaphysical ethics in this generation are T. H. Green and Martineau — 
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neither of whom, by the way, is ever mentioned. What were the methods 
of these men but the analysis of experience, the outcome of which, they 
held, proved that there is much more in experience than empiricists 
have ever dreamed of? Indeed it was precisely because he believed that 
he alone had been willing to stand by experience to the very end that 
Martineau called his own theory, in distinction from all others, idio- 
psychological. At bottom the same is true, with some limitations, of 
the Kantian system. The attack upon metaphysical systems of ethics 
must be based upon something better than the combination of misunder- 
standing and a priori reasoning here offered. 

But if, in the end, all non-idealistic theories will have to succumb to 
criticism, does it follow that I must not presume to say what ought to 
be the ideal for you or for the world because "one ideal is no 'higher' or 
'better' or 'nobler' or more 'obligatory' than another, except for the 
person who has it"? Is it true that "I can recognize no 'obligation' 
either to form ideals or to conform to them, [because] if my ideal is simply 
what I will there is no sense in saying that my will ought to pursue it"? 
This follows only if by right we mean nothing more than the approbation 
of the present moment. But, though the author ignores the fact, this 
is not the interpretation put upon it by the great leaders of idealism. 
It is not the view of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, the modern 
founders of this theory. It is not the view of great contemporary repre- 
sentatives like Westermarck. Hume showed that, for common sense, 
right means that which is approved when all relations of the act to the 
judge's personal interests have been abstracted from, — the approbations 
of the "impartial spectator." Hutcheson pointed out that he who uses 
moral terms claims to have taken into consideration the interests of all 
parties affected. By a passing reference, undoubtedly an echo of very 
definite statements of Cumberland, Shaftesbury shows that he recognizes 
that moral epithets claim to be the outcome of a consistent ideal. If 
these positions are correct, you ought has at the lowest a very extensive range 
of application. And he who is thus addressed can be led to acknowledge 
it, a classical instance being King David's response to Nathan's parable. 
How far this range extends becomes, therefore, a matter for a systematic 
investigation, of which the author has not attempted to make a beginning. 
When he does so, he will find, I believe, that even the complete egoist — 
if there be such a person — can be convicted of inconsistency in so far as 
he disapproves of making the same sacrifice for another person that he 
is willing to make for his own future. He will find, I believe, that the 
representatives of rationalistic or logical ethics, with all their fumbling, 
were really on the track of the significance of consistency and its place 
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in the moral judgment, though none of them seem to have clearly appre- 
hended the exact relation between the inconsistent and the contradictory. 
In any event it is certain that he will discover that the facts are far more 
complex than he has hitherto imagined, and that there is a long road to 
travel between the position that the moral judgment has its ultimate 
source in desire and any conclusions whatever about the range of its 

validity. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
The University of Wisconsin. 



